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The Nation’s Health Ten Year Program' 


Summary Prepared the Federal Security Agency 


IGNIFICANT medical milestones 
are lot more recent than many 
realize. Scientific medicine newer 
the use electricity; aseptic 
surgery came with the automobile; 
anesthetics were first used after the 
telegraph was invented; and hun- 
dred years ago many hospitals were 
little better than pest houses. Yet 
the health the American people 
has made remarkable progress the 
past few decades. 

From 1936 1945, the infant mor- 
tality rate was cut mater- 
nal mortality rate nearly two-thirds. 
During the last generation, years 
life have been added the average 
individuals birth. Cer- 
isastrous epidemics have been 
virtually eliminated threat the 
health the Nation. have 


stronger, better-fed generation chil- 


vast storehouse knowl- 
has been built about the pre- 
ion and treatment diseases. 


has been sharp reduction 
the death toll many diseases high 
the mortality lists the past. 
Contributing these gains our 
present health organization combining 
local, State, and Federal units. 
have specialists various fields 
medicine who are unrivaled skill 
and competence throughout the world. 
New medicines and techniques are be- 
ing devoloped faster pace than 
ever before. Improved surgery and 
the control many devastating com- 
municable diseases have saved count- 
report the President Oscar 
Ewing, Federal Security Administrator. 
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reach the highest possible level 
national health. Here are just few 
the things that show how far 
are from this goal. 

Every minute and half person 
dies whose life could saved—ac- 
counting for fourth all deaths. 

least million our children 
now living will spend some part 
their lives patients mental hos- 
pitals. 

The number handicapped chil- 
dren total into the millions: 4,000,000 
have visual defects, 1,000,000 have 
hearing defects, 500,000 have handi- 
caps requiring orthopedic plastic 
treatment, 500,000 have rheumatic 
fever and rheumatic heart disease, 
200,000 have epilepsy, more than 
000 are crippled infantile paralysis, 
175,000 suffer from cerebral palsy, 
175,000 have tuberculosis, and some 
35,000 have diabetes. Far from all 
these children are receiving the medi- 
cal care and treatment they should 
have. 

the recent war, when all man- 
was vitally needed, 5,000,000 
men were found unfit physically 
mentally for the armed forces. 

Only fifth our population can 
afford all the medical care needs. 

About half all American families 
find hard, not impossible, pay 
for even routine medical care. 

Such waste human resources 
results staggering material loss 
the Nation. Every year the Nation 
loses 4,300,000 man-years work 
through bad health’ Every year the 
Nation loses $27 billion national 
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wealth through sickness 
and total disability. 

nation can afford allow these 
conditions continue can cor- 
rect them. citizens are this 
Nation’s basic resource. Our future 
national well-being lies bringing 
all our people everywhere the high- 
est possible level health. And 
reach this degree health every per- 
son the United States should have 
access all the types services and 
care they need. 

But the sad truth that not 
begin have enough health resources 
adequately serve our population. 
And continue along the same 
way the years ahead are do- 
ing now, our services and care will 
never catch with the need every- 
where. 

The solution the dilemma lies 
striking out boldly but with careful 
planning bring our health resources 
quickly into line with our national 


and individual needs. the 
States, and the Federal Government 


can achieve this. 
make our target 1960, here 
are some the goals hope ac- 


complish that date. 
PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER 


Our 
manpower 
enough personnel all categories 
Specifically: 


goal for health 
assure that there 


professional 


meet the people’s need. 
increase sharply our 
fessional manpower through training 
programs and through financial and 
other support; expand medical 
leges, training schools 
hospitals, and establish new ones 
until 1960 our annual production 
medical manpower all categories 
has increased per cent. 
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The expansion training schools 
average rate not less than 
per cent per year annual produc- 
tion, should accomplish the following 
1960: increase our present 
number 190,000 active physicians 
227,000, (2) increase our dentists 
from 75,000 95,000, (3) increase our 
nurses from 318,000 443,000, and 
(4) increase our supply other sup- 
porting personnel comparable 
amounts. 


HOSPITALS 


Our goal for hospitals assure 
that there are enough beds all kinds 
needs, finance their operation 
that they may give the highest quality 
service, and unite hospitals and 
community health centers into region- 
chains that the 
areas will have full access the best 


most remote 


modern medical science. 


Specifically: double the 
ent number 900,000 hospital beds 


pres- 


rapidly possible, certainly within 
the next years; least 1960 
have added 600,000 beds and built ad- 
ditional health centers and auxiliary 
facilities throughout the country 
indicated necessary State-by-State 
surveys. 

This can accomplished 
doubling present building under the 
Hospital Construction Act for the next 
years, and after that increasing 
Federal appropriations progressively 
order reach the goal; 
increasing the percentage Federal 
contributions 
States make sufficient contributions 
that impoverished areas will 
able finance their smaller share 


total costs; (3) assuring partial 


Federal financing operation and 
maintenance 
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financial resources will longer con- 
stitute barrier building hospitals 
these areas greatest need. 


RESEARCH 


the billion dollars year 
spend all types research, only 
fraction devoted medical and re- 
lated sciences. Our search for new 
knowledge about man and his human 
needs indeed feeble compared with 
research contributing material 
wealth. Yet, without the advances 
medical knowledge and skills that re- 
search gives us, cannot conquer 
prevent many 
better 


cannot 
cannot 


diseases, 
deaths, promote 
health. 

The goal: 
ment medical and related research 
rapidly scientists can trained 
until total national research ade- 
quate keep pace with our expand- 
ing needs. 1960 Federal non- 
military research should reach total 
$80,000,000 $100,000,000 year, 
assuming enough qualified scientists 


increase our invest- 


are available. 
MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 


The foundation positive health 
thing achieving physical, 
mental, and social well-being chil- 
dren they ‘grow into maturity im- 
proves the chances good health 
adulthood, and one the soundest 
and most effective investments the 
Nation can make itself. 

The goal: assure every child 
the country the utmost degree 
health, condition which all his 
physical and mental powers are func- 
tioning their best; this through 
national plan that will build pro- 
gressively toward complete medical 
care, psychological, and 
health services for all children and 
mothers childbirth wherever they 
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live and whatever their race and in- 
come. 

Today the Federal Government al- 
locates but $18,500,000 the States 
for maternal and child health services 
and services for crippled children. 
these programs were extended in- 
clude all children and provide serv- 
ices for crippled children all handi- 
capped children, then the cost 1960 
would about $688,000,000—at pres- 
ent prices. For this all communities 
and States would able offer well- 
baby clinics, immunization, 
visits nurses, health services, 
and other services now found only 
our most fortunate communities. Simi- 
larly communities could provide for 
all handicapped children the diagnosis, 
treatment, hospital and convalescent 
care that limited number such 
children now receive. 

MENTAL HEALTH 


Over half the patients our hos- 
pitals any given day are victims 
mental 150,000 are ad- 
mitted every year. Many our so- 
cial problems—crime, delinquency, di- 
vorce—could greatly relieved 
improvement our mental health 
Our deficiencies this field 
hospital 


disease; 


status. 
are massive 
facilities, and clinics. 

The goal: focus attention 
mental health leading area for 
medical progress the last half 
this century; promote research 
the field psychiatry and the men- 
tal-emotional aspects physical ill- 
ness; expand manpower and facili- 
ties for both preventive and curative 
work throughout the country. 


manpower, 


REHABILITATION THE HANDICAPPED 


have only started meet our 
national needs for rehabilitating those 
who have been disabled disease 
injury. 
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The goal: provide rehabilitation 
services for the 250,000 men and wo- 
men who become disabled through ill- 
ness injury every year that they 
can restored the most nearly 
normal life and work which they 
are individually capable. 

HEALTHY MATURITY 

health among the adult population, 
and especially among those about 65, 
gains special urgency from the in- 
creasing average age our population 
and the social and economic implica- 
tions this development. 

Our main effort toward health for 
this group must control chronic 
diseases, which, besides causing near- 
three-fourths all deaths every 
year, are the reason that about 2,500,- 
000 our people are invalids and 
probably four times many are par- 
tially disabled. 

The goal: enable everyone 
the Nation enjoy healthy, active, 
and productive maturity, 
trolling chronic disease—the greatest 
single barrier achievement this 
and relieving other physical, 


goal 
mental, and social problems adult 
life. 


FINANCING THE PROGRAM 


Our goal here can less than 
the removal any economic barrier 
between the individual and his ac- 
cess whatever health medical 
services needs. else 
that done promote national health 
will virtually canceled millions 
the people are barred from health 
because they are unable pay for 
it. The sad fact that millions 
Americans cannot meet the costs 
adequate medical care. 

The goal: provide that all peo- 
ple shall have access such health 
and medical services they require 
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through system national health 
insurance covering the entire popula- 
tion. 

Such system would largely solve 
the individual’s problem paying for 
medical care, and thus help encourage 
prompt care and preventive treatment. 
Because creates stable and as- 
sured financial basis for health serv- 
ices, will generate effective demand 
and assure the fastest possible increase 
our supply medical manpower, 
health facilities and other essentials 
all parts the country. Insurance 
will pay for patient’s needs; there- 
fore, doctors will free practice 
the highest quality scientific medi- 
cine, uninhibited the individual pa- 
tient’s ability pay out personal 
income for all the diagnostic and treat- 
hospitalization, and 
nursing care which professional judg- 
ment prescribes. Insurance will abol- 
ish most the financial obstacles 
receiving medical care and help equal- 
ize community purchasing power. 
reduce the persent large dispari- 
ties distribution manpower and 
health facilities between lower-income 
areas and wealthier districts. Na- 
tional health insurance will help build 
more effective organization for pro- 
viding the best prevention, diag- 
nosis, and treatment. 

The extent which system na- 
tional health insurance will reduce 
certain categories direct govern- 
mental expenditure cannot accur- 
ately calculated advance. Certain 
government costs would 
cut. 

Medical care for the needy outside 
hospitals and other institutions, for 
example, costs the Nation present 
about $150,000,000 year. Assuming 
that welfare agencies would pay 
premiums for the needy, the aver- 
age per capita rate, into the insurance 
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fund, the total expenditure would 
probably reduced nearly per 
cent $80,000,000, divided among 
Federal, State, and local governments. 

are reach equitable dis- 
tribution health facilities through- 
out the country, will necessary 
subsidize part the maintenance 
costs general hospitals lower- 
income areas. Eventually, however, 
most, not all, this subsidy could 
eliminated hospital income rose 
from insurance payments for patients. 
$25,000,000 year—would continue 
necessary the insurance cover- 
age may still incomplete. 

Other reductions governmental 
expense would depend the extent 
which insurance funds would help 
support medical and other training 
schools, and research. great deal 
would depend how much improve- 
ment general health ultimately was 
accomplished through expanded health 
and medical resources, their 
greater access the people through 
prepaid system health insurance. 


COMMUNITY ACTION 


the 143,000,000 people the 
United States only 7,000,000 are pro- 
tected local health departments 
that fully meet the minimum standards 
laid down experts this field. The 
other 136,000,000 our citizens are 
either without local health depart- 
ments all are served ones 
considered inadequate. Each com- 
munity (or groups communities 
scattered areas) should have local 
health unit with full-time, qualified 
staff adequate the needs the 
population and the special prob- 
lems the community. 

The goal: provide Federal aid 
establishing and maintaining ade- 
quate local health units everywhere; 
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assist increasing and improving 
the training public health workers 
the end that their numbers will 
doubled. Also provide Federal 
assistance counsel, demonstration, 
and other means for the establishment 
citizen health councils every 
State and community. 

All these proposed feasible goals 
for 1960—more manpower, more hos- 
pitals, more research, the meeting 
the special health problems and the 
economic access medical care—will 
achieved only insofar the people 

work together 
improving their 


each community 
wholeheartedly for 

own health. Planning and action should 
forward every community and 
every State toward providing the best 
possible health conditions for all their 
people, assuring adequate local 
supply needed services, and or- 
ganizing the local agencies health 
nurses, public 
voluntary 


—doctors, dentists, 
health 
groups 
welfare the entire community. 

One the first steps might well 


departments, 
into effective team for the 


series meetings work out health 
goals for each community. This 
exactly the step taken establishing 
these national goals. The 
the 800 professional and community 


findings 


leaders meeting the National Health 
Assembly last May were used ex- 
tensively preparing this report 

popular movement for health, 
working together for health, the 
last analysis the only way which 
can raise the standards health 
our own communities and for the Na- 
tion. the people will get together 
citizen health councils throughout 
the country, will have the satis- 
faction proving not only that health 
good business, essential business, suc- 
cessful business. 
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Non-Academic Boys 


Follow-Up Study One Thousand 


ARVIS School for Boys trade 
school for the 
adolescent boy, and has enrolment 
about 425 boys. These boys were 
admitted the School after intel- 
ligence tests had been given them 
the Mental Health Division the 
Department Public Health. The 
Stanford Revision the Binet scale 
was used most cases. 

For this survey, ten-year period, 
January, 1936, December, 1946, was 
selected, and the information was 
secured between March and De- 
cember 15th, 1947. means let- 
ters, telephone calls and personal in- 
terviews, the school staff were able 
locate and tabulate the required 
information for 1000 graduates. These 
1000 cases did not include all the 
graduates this period, but were un- 
selected beyond the fact they were the 
first 1000 located who had spent six 
months more the School. 


TABLE 
Age Distribution 
Age 
16-17 188 18.8 
18-19 201 20.1 
20-21 158 15.8 
22-23 121 12.1 
24-25 110 11.0 
26-27 111 
28-29 6.5 


Totals 1000 100.0 


Canada. 
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was only natural that the first 
thousand graduates contacted would 
the younger men who were not 
long way from school; 54.7 per cent 
were years age under. 

When calculating the percentage 
men who were the war services, the 
year groups were not included 
because they were too young for mili- 
tary duty 1945. This left 611 old 
enough for military service. Among 
these, 270, 44.2 per cent, were 
the armed services. these, 235 
were the army, the air force, 
and the navy merchant navy. 
Eight these men were killed ac- 
tion while Italy, France Hol- 
land. 

the 1000 graduates, had died, 
eight were killed while active 
service, six accidents and nine 
disease. Among the accidents, four 
were traffic fatalities, one was drowned, 
and the other was killed while 
work factory. 

Table shows the range 
from over 100 (the highest 
being 107), with 65.2 per cent 
between and 80. The mental age 
was calculated for the highest 
each group, using years the 
normal adult mental age. Thus 65.2 
per cent the 1000 graduates have 
mental ages and years, 
educational ages equal grades 
and 

Table III indicates the weekly in- 
come distribution the graduates. 


Instructor the Jarvis School for Boys, Toronto, 
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TABLE 


Distribution Intelligence Quotients 


40-50 8.0 
51-55 8.8 
56-60 9.6 
61-65 10.4 
66-70 
71-75 12.0 
76-80 12.8 
81-85 13.6 
86-90 14.4 
91-95 
96-100 16.0 


101 more 
not available 
Totals 


lends itself, however, easy mis- 
interpretation the lower wage level 
since, already pointed out, 54.7 per 
cent the wage earners were years 
They, most cases, 
apprenticeships 


age under. 
were completing 
were learning their work and had not 
yet reached the higher wages paid 
their work. Nevertheless, 37.8 per cent 
the group were earning over thirty 


dollars per week. 


TABLE III 
Distribution Weekly Wage 


Amount 

Earned Number 

Less than $15 2.9 
16-20 136 13.6 
21-25 187 18.7 
26-30 193 19.3 
31-35 179 17.9 
36-40 9.6 
41-45 4.7 
46-50 3.4 

Miscellaneous 

Totals 1000 100.0 
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16.1 more 


Number Percentage 
0.4 
1.5 
6.9 
166 16.6 
275 
211 21.1 
9.6 
3.5 
2.2 
1.0 
0.8 
1000 100.0 


According the Labour Gazette, 
January-February 1948, page 
103, the average weekly earnings for 
industrial workers Toronto, No- 
vember Ist, 1947, was $38.54; the em- 
ployment index was 128.2 and the 
The base 


issue, 


weekly payroll index 184.3. 
for both the employment and earning 
index was June, 1941—100. These 
figures indicate that about per cent 
the 1000 graduates were earning 
much more than the average in- 
dustrial worker. 

The graduates listed “mis- 
cellaneous” include 23, per 
cent dead, 1.1 per cent penal 
institutions, 0.9 per cent con- 
tinuing their education, 2.2 per 
cent not working, and 0.1 per 
cent refused give any data. 


UNEMPLOYED GROUPS 


There were men not working. 
They ranged age from 
years. Approximately one half were 
others equally distributed between 
the ranges shown Table 
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II. Among these men, six were Many the men studied were and 


mentally unable work, four were 
unable work, four were 
emotionally unstable, three were un- 
der years age and were still 
“trying out” jobs, while five indicated 
reason why they were not working. 

Among the unemployed men, 
only one was married. had been 
five and one half years the army, 
was poor health, had children, 
and his wife worked factory. 
was difficult distinguish clearly be- 
tween those mentally and those phys- 
ically unable work, since the two 
are somewhat related. Among the 
1000 graduates, comparatively few 
were labouring jobs with construc- 
tion firms. This may due lower 
physical strength which are not al- 
ways, but often, accompanies retarded 


mental growth. 
LENGTH EMPLOYMENT 


The length time job indicates, 
even more than the wages received, 
the stability the worker and his 
value his community. was grat- 
ifying find many graduates work- 


ing jobs for more than three years. 


years age and were not long 
away from school. Many others were 
not long out the army. Moreover, 
study the employment records 
many the men indicated four six 
changes position before they found 
job that appeared satisfy them. 
Considering all these factors, the 
majority the graduates investigated 
were steady their job the 
average industrial worker. 

any survey non-academic 
graduates our schools, number 
questions may be, least partially, 
answered. For instance, how well 
the very slow boys when they 
leave school, and this expensive 
type education worth continuing? 


COMPARISON OF I .Q. GROUPS 


There were men with Q.’s less 
than 60. Their adult mental ages 
ranged from seven nine years. 
most cases, they were unable earn 
enough money marry and set 
homes, since 46.1 per cent those 
working received twenty dollars 
week less. Only three were mar- 


ried, and they were the 


TABLE 


Length Time Job 


Months 

month less 
2-3 months 

4-6 months 

7-9 months 
10-12 months 
13-18 months 
19-24 months 
25-30 months 
31-36 months 
months more 
Miscellaneous 
Totals 
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Number 


Percentage 


9.2 
119 
122 12.2 

121 12.1 

6.5 

8.9 

1.8 

6.8 
172 17.2 

7.7 

1000 100.0 
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TABLE 
Employment Records Men with Under 


Age Work 

helper shoe factory 
helper textile mill 

hat blocker 

helper, nickel plating 

helper, cleaning clothes 
shipper’s helper 

buffer 


group. Only three were 
labouring jobs, indicating again that 
physical weakness often co-existent 
with mental weakness. This sug- 
gested also the fact that 13.5 per 
cent were unemployed, while this was 
true only 2.2 per cent the 1000 
graduates. 

However, these were the boys whose 
chances success were least favour- 
able. spite mental handicap 
severe enough, according most 
authorities, institutionalize them, 
yet 75.8 per cent were self-supporting, 
and per cent were three years 
longer their jobs. Table gives 
the employment records eight 
these men. The achievements these 


Weekly Wage Time Job 


$18.00 years 
18.00 years 
40.00 years 
26.00 years 
30.00 years 
16.00 years 
14.50 years 
38.00 years 


men alone should sufficient jus- 
tification for special type educa- 
tion, even expensive. 

considered likely that the 
graduates having the highest Q.’s 
would earning the most money. 
There were men earning forty-six 
dollars more week. All were 
years age more, and per cent 
were years older. All had 
Q.’s over 60, but 76.8 per cent were 
under 80. this group men, 
per cent were more than one year 
their job, while only 48.9 per cent 
the 1000 graduates were more than 
one year their job. would ap- 
pear, therefore, that ability hold 
job requires more than high 


TABLE 
Employment Records Men Earning Over Forty-five Dollars Weekly 


Age I.Q. Work Weekly Wage Time Job 
married; auto mechanic $47.00 years 
tilesetter 55.00 years 
married; cutter, clothing mill 60.00 years 
married; son; owns shoe repair shop 100.00 years 
married; owns woodwork shop 50.00 years 
owns service station auto repair shop 58.00 years 
married; daughter; owns grocery 

store 100.00 years 
foundry foreman 47.00 years 
widower; owns furnace repair shop 50.00 years 
married; poultry dealer 78.00 year 
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and that these older qualities are 
important regard wages earned 
from 95. Emotional stability and 
personal drive ambition, both not 
unrelated to, but different from Q., 
appear related the amount 
wages earned. these 
two factors are much more amenable 
change educational processes 
than the The experience 
success school, some form, helps 
build sense personal worth 
within the boy, and does more 
stabilize his emotions and give him 
the drive necessary succeed life 
than years drill phonics 
arithmetic facts. 

Some educationalists view the 
fixed point and separate pupils 
into groups above and below point 
the scale. This practice suggested 
the value comparison the at- 
with those the group. 
Table VII indicates 
for saying that the group 
are more valuable citizens than are 
this study, indicated that ten 
points the intelligence scale are not 
important some other personal- 
ity factors such emotional stability 
and personal drive ambition. 


TYPES EMPLOYMENT 


would tedious task list all 


the occupations held these men. 
However, several groups occupa- 
tions may used indicate the vari- 
ous fields labour entered. Among 
the trades recognized the Ontario 
Regulations for there 
were men working having 
completed their apprenticeships 
electricians painters and decorators 
sheet metal workers steam fitters 
motor vehicle repairs 12, 
bers 

addition these trades for which 
apprentice credit recognized, there 
are many others which training 
leads better pay and recognition. 
These include commercial artists, 
the printing trades, the 
clothing trades, the metal trades, 
working for. jewellers, winding 
electric motors, woodwork, help- 
ers stationary and marine engineers, 
enamelling tubs, wood-finishing, 
tile setter, skiving leather, soup 
chef and motion picture operator. 

Among the less skilled jobs, there 
were machine operators factor- 
stock rooms, buffing articles, 
labourers for construction companies, 
working shoe repairing shoe 
shining, driving motor vehicles and 
working milk men, coal men, ice 
men, delivery, transport taxi driv- 
ers, working farms, the per- 

(Continued page 191) 


TABLE VII 


Comparison Work Records Men Different Groups 


Earning less than $30.00 
Earning more than $40.00 
year less job 

years more job 
Number each group 
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51.6% 53.1% 
13.8% 10.4% 
54.9% 50.3% 
24.4% 27.5% 
275 211 
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Recruitment Special Education Teachers 


Lord and Merry Maude Wallace 


recruitment teachers con- 
tinues major problem. The 
Commission Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards the Na- 
tional Education Association reveals 
that for ten year period from 1949- 
1950 through 1958-1959 the children 
the United States will need 
622 new elementary teachers and 243,- 
720 new secondary teachers. 


American colleges graduated only 
about 12,000 fully qualified new ele- 
mentary teachers last year. The col- 
leges turned out about 8,000 additional 
elementary teachers who 
pleted from one three years col- 
lege and were qualified receive 
teaching certificates their respective 
states. the 1948 rate output, 
about 200,000 new elementary teach- 
ers will trained the above men- 
tioned ten year period. college 
graduation demanded this number 
will reduced about 120,000 
about tenth the expected demand. 


The special fields teaching feel 
the shortage some respects more 
than the regular fields. areas such 
teaching the deaf, the blind and 
the crippled, teacher preparation 
more essential than regular grade 
work. second grade teacher for 
example, can moved the sixth 
grade but second grade teachers can- 
not teach young deaf children. 
probably also true that poorly pre- 
pared teacher these special fields 


service proves more damaging than 
she would regular room since 
handicapped are more dependent upon 
direct instruction for learning than are 
normal children. child 
learns his speech incidentally and 
imitation, while deaf child can only 
learn after very systematic instruc- 
tion. Many normal children learn 
read their own initiative. slow 
learning child makes very limited 
progress reading with 
trained teachers. 

was thought the present writ- 
ers that might helpful recruit- 
ing special education teachers find 
out how such teachers happened get 
into their chosen fields work. 
questionnaire soliciting such informa- 
tion was sent number special 
schools the country. Four hun- 
dred and six replies were received 
from thirty-three different schools. All 
major areas special education were 
three per cent were from residential 
schools and per cent from day 
schools. 

Eighty-seven per cent the 406 
teachers entered special education 
their own choice. Seven per cent 
were placed special position with- 


Maude Wallace, Study De- 
termine Some the Experiences That In- 
fluence Teachers Who Enter Special Educa- 
Unpublished Masters Thesis, Uni- 
versity Michigan (Michigan State Normal 
College Center) July, 1948. 


Director Special Education, Michigan State Normal College, 


Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


Merry the orthopedic training supervisor Michigan State 


Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
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out their consent and the remainder 
entered result special condi- 
tions. Since such high percentage 
went into this type teaching their 
own accord their convictions and 
recommendations should helpful. 


EXPERIENCES WHICH INFLUENCED 
CHOICE 


The 352 teachers who voluntarily 
entered the field give 526 reasons for 
the choice. These reasons were classi- 
fied into the following five catagories: 


Influenced friend 


Experience with handicapped 

Interested handicapped 
School Guidance ........... 14.1 


The first three catagories are all re- 
lated closely experience with handi- 
capped persons. Their friends rela- 
tives were teachers handicapped, 
were handicapped themselves. 
School visits camp experiences put 
them touch with handicapped per- 
sons. The important part which direct 
experience with handicapped persons 
plays recruitment has often been 
revealed the present writers in- 
formal conversation with special teach- 
ers. Lane’ reported this fact her 
interviews with students training 
for teachers the deaf. also 
well known fact that many the 
teachers the deaf come from cities 
which state schools for the deaf are 
located. The informal opportunities 
get acqauinted with deaf persons 
was important factor interesting 
the young people these commun- 
*Lane, Helen S., “Recruitment Teachers 
the Deaf.” Volta Review, 48:704-5, No- 
vember, 1946. 


ities this type teaching. The 
major part played personal experi- 
ence with the handicapped influ- 
encing teachers must kept mind 
the important clue programs 
recruitment. 

The third set answers comprising 
per cent the total centered 
around personal interest handi- 
capped person persons. about 
half these cases the teacher herself 
was handicapped. 

Guidance high school college 
seems play very minor part 
influencing persons enter special 
education. Only per cent consid- 
ered this factor importance. 


SATISFACTION WITH THEIR WORK 


Since the happiness and satisfaction 
teacher her work should 
somewhat recommendation for 
the field employment each person 
who filled out the questionnaire was 
asked: you were given oppor- 


tunity teach normal children per- 


manently, would you: Favor the trans- 
fer; accept unwillingly; refuse the 
transfer? 

Eighty-one per cent reported they 
would refuse transfer accept 
unwillingly and six per cent would 
accept it. Five per cent did not an- 
swer and seven per cent were not 
sure their decision. Most those 
who would accept another position 
who wanted transfer expressed 
desire get into another field for 
which they thought they were better 
prepared. There were few statements 
indicate positive dislike for the 
work. This understandable since 
any who wishes change position 
today can obtain easily. 

The principal reasons given for not 
wanting transfer out the field 
were: (1) personal satisfaction with 
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their work, the satisfaction that comes 
from seeing handicapped children with 
all their limitations achieve success, 
(2) wish use their training, (3) 
the personal nature 
pupil relationship afforded the 
work. The handicapped child creates 
greater desire the part the 
teacher good teaching. stim- 
ulates desire for better methods. 
There better opportunity for com- 
plete knowledge each child and his 
background. 


special analysis was made the 
background and training the 330 
who did not want transfer out 
the field. Only per cent had 
training for special work and nearly 
half the group had year special 
training. Fifty-four per cent had regu- 
lar grade experience and more than 
fifty per cent had taught ten years 
more. appears that this group had 
had sufficient teaching experience and 
training evaluate the field and 
know what offered. 


SUMMARY 


Each teacher was asked give sug- 
gestions for recruitment. appears 
from these suggestions and from the 
facts already presented that the fol- 
lowing facts are important recruit- 
ment special education teachers: 


The type person recruited 
for special education was well 
defined the suggestions. The 
teachers considered the following 
points primary importance: 

good health, emotional maturity, 

large store patience, sense 

humor, sensitivity needs 

others, resourcefulness, and con- 


fidence the worth 
bilities the handicapped. 


The most vital force recruit- 


opportunities for prospective 
teachers have direct experi- 
ences with handicapped persons. 
This experience might through 
the following means: (1) trips 
special schools, (2) volunteer 
services special education 
rooms, (3) observing demonstra- 
tion special work, reading for 
working with 
handicapped children scouts, 
etc. This approach time con- 
suming and hard work for those 
who supervise it, but will pay 
dividends. 


The opportunity for obtaining 
high level personal satisfaction 
from one’s work specialization 
can honestly used basis 
for recruitment. The work which 
provides the basis for this satis- 
faction real contribution 
the community. broad sense 
extending democracy an- 
other area population. The 
desire for work which provides 
personal, social satisfaction 
powerful motive. This motive 
can legitimately exploited 
recruitment special education 
teachers. 


Many teachers pointed out that 
there were inadequate training 
opportunities their state, conse- 
quently many prospective teach- 
ers had chance get training. 
The importance adequate train- 
ing facilities obvious pre- 


requisite recruitment. 
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Special Education Program Tennessee 


has now assumed the 

responsibility for educating all 
including 
handicapped and crippled children. 
Through legislation recently enacted, 
July 1947, adequate annual ap- 
propriation was made for the purpose 
beginning educational services for 
the more than 20,000 known physical- 
handicapped and crippled children 
the State. 


EDUCATION AND MEDICAL CARE 


Special Education the physically 
handicapped and crippled children 
predicated program medical 
treatment. The total care the child 
includes both education and medical 
care—the concept free public edu- 
cation all children. This applies 
all children who are capable profit- 
ing instruction, even limited 
amount. Free public education 
necessity means, therefore, educa- 
tion suited the needs the child— 
the individual child based his abil- 
ity learn with his mind well 
with the hand. Thus, the program 
cooperative one, based upon the co- 
operation, coordination, interest, and 
intelligent understanding all agen- 
cies, private public, that come 
contact with children for the purpose 
better understanding their needs; 
namely, Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Agencies Tennessee. These 
three, cooperative understanding 
private, public, and community 
agencies, meet with the needs Ten- 
nessee’s children. 


Rose Robinson 


mental educational beliefs 
gram special education for excep- 
tional children has been established. 
The term “exceptional child” con- 
strued include any child edu- 
cable mind whose bodily function 
members are impaired that can- 
not safely adequately educated 
the regular classes the public 
schools without special services. The 
term children” does not 
include those who are eligible for the 
State Schcools for the Blind and Deaf. 
The major purpose the special edu- 
cation program Tennessee pro- 
vide educational services for excep- 
children, 
twenty-one, throughout 
grades one through twelve. This pur- 
pose is, also, enable the State De- 
partment Education carry out 
the provision Section 4755 the 
Code Tennessee which reads: 


tional 


“Be further enacted that the State 
Department Education authorized 
and empowered provide and co- 
operate with the other school authorities 
classes, public elementary 
schools, private elementary, 
pitals, convalesence institutions, and 
also home and bedside instruction, and 
transportation and for 
physically handicapped and crippled chil- 
dren.” 


ELIGIBILITY FOR SPECIAL SERVICES 
Eligibility children for services 
under this program special educa- 
tion include nine types, namely: 
Rheumatic heart and cardiac condi- 
tions; hard hearing; defective 


Mrs. Rose Field Service Consultant for West Tennessee the Special 
Education Program for the state Tennessee. 
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speech; cerebral palsy; tuber- 
culosis; cleft palate and/or 
partially seeing; orthopedically 
handicapped (crippled); children 
otherwise physically handicapped who 
are unable care for themselves 
not adequately taught with 
safety and profit the regular public 
school classes near normal children. 


Anyone may report the Super- 
visor Special Education for Phys- 
ically Handicapped Children the 
State Department the local super- 
intendent schools, the names per- 
sons between the ages six and 
special educational Local 
superintendents are directly responsi- 
ble for the program, thus reporting 
through them, least, may have 
greater bearing upon the sussess 
the program, since the duty 
the local superintendent schools 
executive officer request the State 
Commissioner Education cooper- 
ate with the establishment special 
schools and classes services under 
rules and regulations prescribed the 
State Board Education 
proved the State Commissioner 
Education. 


services. 


The excess cost certain types 
pre-approved services reimbursible 
the county, city, special schools 
district the amount presented under 
the rules and regulations the Ten- 
nessee State Board Education and 
approved the State Commissioner 
Education. These services include 
special schools, special classes, home 
instruction, special teachers equip- 
ment supplement regular class in- 
struction, extra transportation, lunches 
and special diets for children spe- 
cial classes and/or board children 
other school centers while attend- 
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ing special classes. These services 
must approved the Supervisor 
signed the Commissioner Edu- 


cation. 
EDUCATION FOR THE HOMEBOUND 


The program Special Education 
for the homebound child set 
part the minimum program ac- 
cording the rules and regulations 
the State Board Education and ap- 
proved the Commissioner Educa- 
tion. Instruction 
for the homebound are provided. The 
county, city, special schoo] district 
superintendent responsible for de- 
termining the eligibility children 
who are given home instruction. 
His decision based upon and guided 
prognosis and the opinion the super- 
visor specialist the edu- 
cability each child. Any excep- 
tional child who six years age, 
the following year, eligible for home 
instruction, provided the child edu- 
cable. Services the county, city, 
special school district are rendered 
the basis readiness and purpose for 
special education. 


RECORDS PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Superintendents 
city, special school district are re- 
sponsible for keeping separate cumula- 
tive records each physically handi- 
capped child. Space the cumulative 
record reserved for physician, nurse, 
and consultants special education 
any specialist who can contribute 
the entirety cumulative record. 

The local school personnel are re- 


sponsible toward 
child for. 
Finding means of: Daily 


(Continued page 192) 
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CHICAGO TEACHER RECEIVES CITATION 
FOR TEACHING TECHNIQUE 

Miss Isabelle Young, teacher 
the Bell School, Chicago, Illinois, re- 
ceived citation the Annual Utiliza- 
tion Competition the School Broad- 
cast Conference Chicago. The cita- 
tion was awarded for the adaptation 
radio technique the teaching 
handicapped children. This technique 
can utilized for the interest and 
educational advancement all types 
handicapped children and out- 
lined below. 

During the school year the emphasis 
reading instruction the Chicago 
public schools was placed reading 
increasing need for the development 
metic, and encourage creative writ- 
ing, the idea was adopted using 
“Information, for stimulated 
broadcast classroom periods. The ob- 
jective the plan was discussed with 
the children and their reactions noted. 
The response INFORMATION, 
PLEASE, STATION W-BELL, was 
enthusiastic. 

Participants Announcer; Quiz- 
master; Scorekeepers; Students com- 
peting for high scores. 

From time time each pupil has 
nouncer, quizmaster, scorekeeper, 
contestant for high score. this way 
the procedure more vital all 
the pupils. 

Children write their own “com- 
mercials” dealing with food conserva- 
tion, Red Cross Community Fund 
drives, other timely material. 

After “going the air” and pre- 
senting the 
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most them original ones submitted 
the children themselves, 
sented. 

One student submitted the follow- 
ing questions for the quiz program 


ft. what the diameter? 

What the number degrees 
right angle? 

square which ft. one side? 

Give two ways finding the 
circumference circle. 


Virginia Johnson, 


Different techniques are followed 
presenting the questions prob- 
lems “Information, Please.” Two 
answers out three may required 
‘to score. Reasoning problems are 
cabulary review. 

Samples continuity prepared 
the children for use “Information, 
Please,” follow: 


casting from 216, Conservation 
Sight Room. The room from which 
are broadcasting has been con- 
structed solely for the purpose sav- 
ing our sight. this room have 
six lights, each carrying 750 watts. 
have special paper which 
write with heavy lead pencils. 
have typewriters which our 
work. also have large type books 
from which read. have fine 
opportunity this room. And now 
for the quiz. 

Ronald Marsell, 
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While the scorekeepers are adding 
the scores will tell you some 
more about the Sight Saving room. 
have heavy yellow chalk. 
have desks that can moved around 
the room. The top can raised, 
and you can push the top back. The 
books have big print and the spelling 
and reading units are the same way. 
are taught typing typewriters 
with big print. The room painted 
green. Our maps are made 
that easy see them. 

the scorekeepers have the score? 


Harry Scott, 


This short commercial re- 
mind you Sight Conserva- 
tion use Sight Saving pencils, raise 
your desks, remember not look 
your hands while typing, and not 
read small print books. 

Virginia Johnson, 


The idea appeals the children. 
The plan flexible, effective 
aiding the pupils acquire more ade- 
quate mastery vo- 
cabulary, and contributes person- 


ality development. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION BLINDNESS 
HOLD CONFERENCE 

The National Society for the Pre- 
vention Blindness will hold three- 
day national conference, March 16, 
and 18, 1949, the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City. The theme the 
meeting will The Battle Against 
Blindness—The Next Years, and 
the following subjects will dis- 
cussed: Eye Problems Middle Life; 
The Eyes Children and Young 
Adults; Vision Industry; Medical 
Advances Sight Conservation; 
Glaucoma—A Community Problem. 
Details concerning the program may 
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obtained writing directly the 
Society 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, New York. 


DETROIT ANNUAL MEETING 

Saturday, March 26, 9:30 m., the 
Detroit Chapter will hold its annual 
breakfast meeting the Detroit- 
Leland Hotel. Mr. Paul Wagner, Di- 
rector Public Relations, Bell and 
Howell Company, will speak audio- 
visual aids education. (Dorothy 


Blanchard) 


CHANGE ADDRESS 

Beginning with the January issue, 
The Journal Rehabilitation and 
News Letter will published 
Washington, The new address 
for Journal and News Letter corres- 
pondence will be: National Rehabilita- 
tion Association, 514-516 Arlington 
Building, 1025 Vermont Ave., W.. 
Washington 


SCHOLARSHIP AVAILABLE FROM 
AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 

The Coralie Noyes Kenfield Scholar- 
ship for Teachers’ Training Courses 
for Teachers Hard 
Adults available for 1949 the 
amount $100 and will awarded 
through the American Hearing So- 
ciety. The winner the scholarship 
may take the normal course from any 
normal training teacher school 
the United States 
the Teachers’ Committee the 
American Hearing Society. The 
applicant for the scholarship must 
prospective teacher, and the 
scholarship must used within one 
year from the granting the award. 
Applications must filed between 
March 1949, and May 1949, with: 
Miss Rose Feilbach, Teachers Com- 


university 
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mittee, American Hearing Society, 817 
14th Street, W., Washington 


PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY 

The Seventy-third Annual Meet- 
ing and Pan-American Congress 
Mental Deficiency held the 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, United States America, April 
26-30, inclusive, 1949. 

Miss Mildred Thompson, President- 
elect and Program Chairman, reports 
that the outlook for the New Orleans 
Meeting exceptionally good. The 
the maximum amount participation 
those attendance. Panels, round 
tables, symposia, and other discussion 
techniques will widely used. The 
Meeting should great value not 
only the members from the United 
States and Canada, but friends from 
Latin America. 


PITTSBURGH LECTURE— 
DEMONSTRATION COURSE 
FOR PARENTS 

lecture-demonstration course 
hearing and deafness being pre- 
sented the Department Audi- 
ology, Eye and Ear Hospital, Pitts- 
burgh and the Pittsburgh League for 
the Hard Hearing conjunction 
with the departments speech and 
psychology the University Pitts- 
burgh. 

The course designed acquaint 
aurally handicapped 
others working with hard hearing 
deaf children and allied fields 
with some the problems hear- 
ing loss and modern methods aural 
rehabilitation. The lectures, which 
have been endorsed the Pittsburgh 
Otological Society, are being given 
weekly for twelve weeks. 
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ESTHER LIPTON RESIGNS DIRECTOR 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Miss Esther Lipton, Director Di- 
vision Special Education for Phys- 
ically Handicapped Children the 
Maine Department Education has 
resigned her position. She plans 
study toward her doctorate Syra- 
cuse University. 


OHIO CEREBRAL PALSY CENTER 

cerebral palsy center will 
opened next fall Bowling Green 
State University, according an- 
nouncement officials the Uni- 
versity and the Ohio Society for 
Crippled Children, co-sponsors the 
project. 

the center students speech 
and hearing therapy will have op- 
portunity work directly with chil- 
dren handicapped cerebral palsy, 
condition often accompanied un- 
intelligible speech, poor hearing and 
lack muscular control. Children 
from any part Ohio may con- 
sidered for enrollment the center. 
They will have the benefit not only 
speech and hearing therapy but also 
muscular training the hands 
skilled physical occupational 
therapists working under medical di- 
rection. 

The project, called the Cere- 
bral Palsy Center, will housed 
the speech building now under con- 
struction the University. Miss 
Adeline McClelland, director the 
University Speech and Hearing Clinic, 
will charge. The University will 
provide supervisory personnel, quar- 
ters, maintenance and use testing 
and recording equipment now hand. 
Funds for the employment profes- 
sional personnel for the center 
speech therapist, physical therapist 
and occupational therapist—will come 
from the Ohio Society. The organ- 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 
HORACE RACKHAM SCHOOL SPECIAL 


EDUCATION 
SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE JULY 29, 1949 


Featuring 
Methods courses and Special class for observation and practice teaching. 


Special program for teachers deaf-blind children sponsored the Perkins 
Institution and the Massachusetts School for the Blind and the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, New York City. 


— 


Special courses the cerebral palsied child cooperation with the National 
Society for Crippled Children and the Michigan Society for Crippled Children 


Area Offerings 


TEACHERS SLOW LEARNING CHILDREN 


Methods Course, Curriculum Problems, Mental Deficiency, Education and Social 
Control. 


Observation and Practice Teaching. 
DEAF AND HARD HEARING 


ing, Teaching School Subjects, Visible Speech. 


Language and Reading, Speech, Hearing Aids, Acoustic Training, Speech Read- 
Observation and practice for 

nursery and primary teaching. 

PARTIALLY SEEING 


Methods, Anatomy and Pathology the Eye. Observation and practice. 
ORTHOPEDIC 


Methods, Physical Reconstruction, Orthopedics for Teachers. 
practice teaching 


Observation and 
CEREBRAL PALSY 


Special course including demonstration clinic Dr. Meyer Perlstein 


tures staff National Society for Crippled Children. 
DEAF-BLIND 


Methods and Demonstration class for observation 


Master’s degree program offers the combined facilities Michigan State 
Normal College and University Michigan. 


For summer school catalog please write to: 


Paid advertisement 


FRANCIS LORD, Director Special Education 
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ization will also provide such special 
equipment may needed for treat- 
ment cerebral palsy. For these 
purposes, the Society has allocated 
$15,000 year for three-year period 
from its James Pardee fund for 
special service projects. 

addition, the Society will provide 
the services medical and other 
professional consultants needed and 
special post-graduate training cere- 
bral palsy for the therapists who will 
the center’s staff. The noted 
Baltimore specialist, Dr. Winthrop 
Phelps, will consultant the cen- 
ter through the Ohio Society. 


CONVENTION AMERICAN 

INSTRUCTORS THE DEAF 
The Thirty-fourth Meeting the 
Convention American Instructors 
the Deaf Jacksonville, Illinois, 
June, 1949, will the last meet- 
ing the Convention the hundred 
year period from 1850 1950. Two 
members the Normal Training Class 
Gallaudet College, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fauth, are preparing research 
paper this hundred year period. 
Frequent inquiries are received 
this organization where ma- 
terial the deaf may found, and 
they would appreciate knowing where 
complete sets the Proceedings may 
located, what numbers various 
schools and libraries have hand 


for use. 


CHAPTER NEWS 

Seattle: The annual dinner meet- 
ing the Seattle Chapter which was 
held January attracted unusual 
amount outside interest. Dr. Ross 
Hamilton, Director Education for 
Handicapped Children for the state 
Washington, presented interesting 
and comprehensive picture the 
needs education for handicapped 
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children, whether spastic, mentally re- 
tarded, deaf, dumb blind. 
stated that the number handicapped 
children the state not known, 
but survey being conducted the 
present time determine the exact 
number and type, and then educational 
needs will provided insofar 
money available. The presentation 
the needs indicated worthwhile 
goals for which work. 

For the March meeting 
has been planned Dr. Land- 
berg Mental Hygiene for the Adult 
Get Rid Worries and 
Tensions Everyday Living.” (Mrs. 


Rose Green.) 


DR. WALLIN COMPLETES NEW EDITION 
TEXT 

Since his retirement from his Dela- 
ware post, Dr. Wallin has 
finished new edition his Personal- 
ity Maladjustments and Mental Hy- 
giene, and text Children with 
Mental and Physical Handicaps. 
Wallin will continue during the first 
summer term Visiting Professor 
Clinical Psychology Upsala College, 
New Orange, New Jersey. was 
elected membership the Board 
Directors Birthright, Inc., the 
annual meeting January. This or- 
ganization continuing and expand- 
ing the work the former Human 
Betterment Foundation California. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OFFERINGS 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Columbia University, Teachers Col- 
lege. Teachers College will offer the 
usual comprehensive program Spe- 
cial Education during the Summer 
Session 1949. There will courses 
general interest all workers 
with the handicapped 
courses special interest workers 
with the deaf, the hard hearing, the 
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blind, the partially sighted, the ortho- 
pedically handicapped and the mental- 
retarded. Two new features for 
the Session include work Practical 
Audiology, given cooperation with 
the Medical Faculty Columbia Uni- 
versity; work with physically handi- 
capped children, arranged coopera- 
tion with the Department Special 
Education Newark, New Jersey, 
and course tests and remedial 
procedures for mentally retarded chil- 
dren. New members the staff 
lecturers and instructors for the Sum- 
mer Session are Miss Helen Trolan, 
the Department Child Guidance, 
Newark, New Jersey; Miss Rosalind 
Blum, Instructor the Department 
Psychological Foundations Teach- 
ers College, and Dr. Edmund Fow- 
ler, Head the Department 
Otolaryngology, Columbia University. 
The Summer Session Announcement 
for 1949 may obtained from Gen- 
eral Information Office, Teachers Col- 
lege, 525 West 120th Street New York 
27, The Announcement con- 
tains detailed information concerning 
course offerings, requirements for de- 
grees and diplomas, requirements and 
procedures for admission, living ac- 
and expenses. 

For information regarding offerings 
write Professor Featherstone, 
Department Special Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, 


Illinois State Normal University. 
Illinois State Normal University will 
offer specialized courses, observation 
special classes, and student teach- 
ing for teachers exceptional chil- 
dren during the summer session, June 
20-August 12. Special classes for 
young and older mentally retarded 
for the physically handicapped, 
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and for partially sighted children will 
Clinical experience 
gical counselling will available 
advanced students. The Reading Labor- 
atory diagnostic and 
remedial work with children who have 
serious and complicated reading dis- 
abilities. The annual summer confer- 
ence will devoted problems 
educating the socially maladjusted 
child. Speakers and participants 
the conference will include visiting 
counselors and specialists various 
fields social and educational work. 


maintained. 


offer 


For information regarding offerings 
write Dr. Rose Parker, Director, 
Division Special Education, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, 
linois. 


University Illinois. The Univer- 
sity Illinois offering courses 
the field Special Education during 
the Summer Session, from June 
August 14. will offered 
the special fields the education 
the deaf, the mentally handicapped, 
speech correction, auditiometry, aural 
rehabilitation, social work, educational 
and vocational guidance, mental hy- 
giene, and remedial reading. 
atory and observational facilities in- 
clude speech correction clinic, nursery 
school for young mentally 
capped children, and school for ex- 
ceptional children consisting chil- 
dren who are mentally handicapped, 
acoustically handicapped, and defec- 
tive speech. 

Summer Conference the Edu- 
cation Exceptional will 
held July 7-8, sponsored the 
University Illinois and Illinois As- 
sociation for Exceptional Children, the 
State Chapter the International 
Council. 
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For information regarding offerings 
write Professor Samuel Kirk, 
College Education, University 
Illinois, Urbana, 


Kent State University. Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio, will offer 
training classes for teachers the 
deaf and the slow-learning. Rachel 
Dawes Davies will teach speech, lan- 
guage and reading for the deaf. 
demonstration class with deaf children, 
ages three ten, will daily ses- 
sion the University School. Special 
courses for teachers slow-learning 
children will offered. class 
slow-learning children, ages seven 
fourteen, will session five days 
each week. Dr. Edna Oswalt, Head 
the Special Education Department, 
and Mr. John Montgomery, Director 
the Speech and Hearing Clinic, will 
direct this work. 

For information regarding offerings 
write Dr. Edna Oswalt, Head, 
Department Special Education, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


Michigan State 
Michigan State Normal College has 
announced, special courses the 
major areas special education for 
the 1949 summer session—June 
July 29. Offerings include both grad- 
uate courses. 
Laboratory classes will conducted 
children, 


for orthopedic 
children, 
dren, hard hearing children, pri- 
mary deaf and nursery deaf children, 
and deaf-blind children. special 
program for teaching teachers deaf- 
blind children, which will include both 
methods and practice, will offered 
under the sponsorship Perkins In- 
stitution and the American Foundation 
for the Blind. 

course the education the 
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palsied child will offered 
cooperation with the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children 
Michigan Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren. class intermediate hard 
hearing children who have just been 
fitted with hearing aids will con- 
ducted under the sponsorship the 
State Department Public Instruc- 
tion, the Michigan Department 
Health and the University Michi- 
gan Speech Clinic. 

For information regarding offerings 
write Lord, Director Spe- 
cial Education, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


Milwaukee State Teachers College. 
Milwaukee State Teachers College 
will offer courses three areas 
special education during six weeks 


summer session beginning June 
and ending July 29. Students may 
work toward undergraduate 


graduate credit the education 
the deaf and hard hearing and 
education the mentally retard- 
ed, and toward undergraduate credit 
speech correction. Workshop 
Hearing Problems credits) will 
held the college campus. Some 
the major areas for which consultants 
will available are speech, language, 
reading, and curriculum for the deaf; 
auditory testing and selection hear- 
ing aids; and remedial educational 
techniques for hard hearing chil- 
dren. Opportunity will given 
observe teach children 
ing losses. 

Two workshop type courses the 
education the mentally retarded 
will conducted the Southern 
Colony and Training School, Union 
Grove, Wisconsin. The undergraduate 
course credits) will based 
integrated program discussion 
the techniques education and the 
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WAYNE UNIVERSITY 


Detroit Michigan 


Department 
Special 
Education 
the 


COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


Announces 


Regular Summer 
Session 
Professional 
Courses 
Special Education 


xENERAL: 
the Education Excep- 
tional Children; Guidance 
and Occupational In- 
formation for the Handi- 
capped. 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS: 
Juvenile Delinquent 
School; Criminology. 
ORTHOPEDIC: Thera- 


SLOW LEARNING: Problems and Methods Teaching Slow Learning Children; 
Organization and Administration Classes for Slow Learning Children; Intelligence 
Testing. 
SPEECH AND HEARING: Methods Teaching Lip Reading: Acoustic 
Pathology the Organs Hearing and Speech; Audiometric Testing; Problems, 
Methods and Organization Correction Classes, Clinical Practice; Visible 
Speech. 
VISION: Problems and Procedures Sight Saving. 
EPILEPSY: Problems the Education Epileptic Children. 
OBSERVATION CLASSES: Slow Learning; Sight Saving; Low Vitality; Behavior 
Problems. 
500 OTHER COURSES THE VARIOUS COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS THE 
UNIVERSITY 


FACULTY—In addition to regular staff members of the University and the Department of 
Special Education, Detroit Public Schools, attention is called to: Dr. Romaine Machie, U. S. 
Office of Education; Miss Mary Blair, Consultant in Special Education, Michigan Department of 
Public Instruction; Dr. A. J. Derbyshire, Electroencephalography, Harper Hospital, Detroit, and 
Dr. George Kopp, Co-Author, Visible Speech, Wayne University. 


SENIOR COLLEGE AND GRADUATE CREDIT 


For Further Information, Announeement and Catalog 
Write JOHN TENNY, General Adviser 
Wayne University, Detroit Michigan 
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teaching mentally deficient children. 
the graduate level credits) op- 
portunity will provided for both 
individual study and research and 
for group discussion problems 
the education the mentally handi- 
capped. 

beginning course speech cor- 
rection credits) will given 
conjunction with the college speech 
clinic. Related offerings leading 
degrees the college 
chology and education exceptional 
mental and 

individual 


children, introduction 
educational, measurement, 
and Binet performance testing, pho- 
netics, and general speech courses. 
For information regarding offerings 
write Miss Alice Streng, Director, 
Exceptional Division, Milwaukee State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee 11, Wis- 


consin. 


New Jersey State Teachers College. 
Special Education courses will of- 
fered the New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College Newark the summer 
session from July August 19. 
Courses are now offered which lead 
meeting state certification require- 
ments three areas: teachers slow 
learners, speech defective, and hard 
hearing. Courses common cer- 
tification the various areas Spe- 
cial Education can taken the 
college. Complete offerings will 
opened the areas partially-seeing 
and the orthopedically handicapped 
the near future but not this summer. 


course rotation plan fol- 
lowed order that students may know 
when courses are offered. With- 
the last summer session and fall 
term have had ninety-four students 
who are working specifically toward 
one the three areas certification 
for which have complete course of- 
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Many others 


Special 


ferings present. 
taken individual courses 
Education. 

For information regarding offerings 
write Darrel Mase, Chairman, 
Curriculum for Handicapped Children, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


New York State College for Teach- 
ers. The summer session offerings 
the New York State College for Teach- 
Handicapped Children will the 
retarded, 
pedically handicapped, and speech de- 


mentally ortho- 


fective. each these fields, 
will workshop, under the direc- 
tion critic and demonstration 
teacher. Dr. Gladys Reid Jann will 
charge the speech correction 
clinic where children with articulatory 
defects will treated daily. sem- 
inar follows wherein 
and the graduate student have con- 
ferences the individually treated 
cases. the field orthopedic edu- 
cation, Mrs. Eva D’Agostino, 
cialist education cerebral palsied 
children the Cerebral Palsy Experi- 
mental School located New York 
City, will critic and demonstration 
teacher dealing with young physically 
handicapped children. the field 
mentally retarded, Mrs. Nell White, 
teacher Occupational Education, 
New York City, will responsible 
developing occupational education 
program for children who 
age from 16. Each course giv- 
the graduate level, leading to- 
ward New York State certification. 
The session opens July and termin- 
ates August 12. 

For information regarding offerings 
write Dr. Fouracre, Director, 
Department Education for Handi- 
capped Children, Buffalo New York. 
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Ohio State University. Ohio State 
University planning offer more 
intensive workshop this summer for 
teachers slow learning children 
than has been offered the past. The 
workshop will three weeks 
length and will require the full time 
the students, with four hours credit, 
either graduate undergraduate. The 
enrollment fee for the workshop will 
$15.00 plus small laboratory fee. 
The dates for the workshop have been 
tentatively set for June July 16. 

For information regarding offerings 
write Herschel Nisonger College 
Education, Bureau Special and 
Adult Education, 321 Arps Hall, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


San Francisco State College. The 
San Francisco State College will offer 
summer (June 27-August and 
post session (August 8-August 27) pro- 
special education designed 
teachers the areas the 


physically handicapped, the mentally 
etarded, the visually and acoustically 
handicapped and speech correction. 
Work will also offered leading 
certification school audiometrist 
and school psychometrist. Courses 
will offered workshop seminar 
basis and will designed give 
opportunity for 


Two workshops 


ample observation 
and clinical practice. 
will offered the area the men- 
tally retarded; one for beginning teach- 
ers and the other advanced work- 
shop for experienced teachers, super- 
visors and administrators. 

special feature, classes prep- 
aration for teaching 
palsied child will offered under the 
college’s sponsorship the Northern 
California School for Cerebral Palsied 
Children Redwood City, California. 
Enrollment Redwood City must 
and necessity limited. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


For information regarding offerings 
write Dr. Leo Cain, Director 
Special Education, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco California. 


Wayne University. Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Michigan, will again of- 
fer full program courses for Spe- 
cial Education teachers the six 
week summer session beginning June 
and closing August Registration 
will the week June 20-25. 

Courses will available for teach- 
ers concerned with the education 
children who are crippled, defective 


speech, hard hearing, partially 
sighted, epileptic, 


turbed, and mentally retarded. 

Faculty for the summer session will 
follows: Orthopaedic: Miss Mul- 
cahey, Physiotherapist, Detroit; Mr. 
John Tenny, Wayne University; Dr. 
Romaine Mackie, Office Edu- 
cation, Washington, Speech De- 
fective: Dr. George Kopp, Co-author 
Visible Speech; Mr. George Her- 
man, Wayne University; and 
Hildred Gross Mrs. Helen Shekell, 
Detroit. Hard Hearing: Evangeline 
O’hara and Irene Jonas Clark, teach- 
ers the Deaf and Hard Hearing, 
Partially Sighted: Miss Edith 
Cohoe, Supervisor, Blind and Par- 
tially Sighted, Detroit. Epileptic: 
encephalographer, Detroit, and Mr. 
Tenny. Mentally 
Laura Wingertszahn and Miss Alice 
Lavalli, Detroit. 

Tentative plans have been made for 
Miss Mary Blair, Michigan Depart- 
ment Public Instruction, act 
consultant for teachers the phys- 
work-shop and for Miss Laura Leh- 
tinen offer the -course Psycho- 
pathology and Education Brain In- 
jured Children. 
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generous offering courses will and speech therapy. Opportunities 
also available the related areas for observation and practice will 


Educational and Clinical Psycho- 
logy, Education, Arts and Crafts, So- 
cial Work, and Sociology. Courses 
may taken both graduate and 
undergraduate levels. 

For information regarding offerings 
write Mr. John Tenny, General 
Adviser Special Education, College 
Education, Wayne University, De- 
troit Michigan. 


Western Reserve 
Ruth Beckey Irwin will guest lec- 
turer the staff Western Reserve 
University for the summer session be- 
ginning June 20. Dr. Irwin will lec- 
ture Clinical Techniques Speech 
and Hearing Therapy. She will 
released for the six weeks’ session 
the State Department Education 
Ohio, where Dr. Irwin Supervisor 
Hearing and Speech Therapy. Miss 
Ena Macnutt, Hearing Counsellor 
Newton (Mass.) Public Schools and 


training teacher for the New England 


School Lip Reading will guest 
lecturer lip reading for children 
and adults. Mrs. Gladys Bon Davis, 
Assistant Professor “Reserve” and 
Supervisor Deaf Classes Youngs- 
town, Ohio, will give workshops 
teaching speech, language 
ing the deaf. 

Additional courses Hearing and 
Speech staff members will cover 
speech correction for the classroom 
teacher, speech therapy for the 
pedically handicapped, anatomy the 
head and neck, pre-school class for 
the deaf, fitting hearing aids and 
seminars auditory training and 
teaching esophageal speech. 
second session, Phonetics for speech 
correction ma- 
jors will given, together with clin- 
ical practice all fields hearing 
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available group classes for baby, 
adolescent and adult stutterers, diag- 
nostic and delayed speech children, 
deaf, lip reading (children 
and adults), cleft palate and deaf chil- 
dren. 

For information regarding offerings 
write Dr. Warren Gardner, Hear- 
ing and Speech Division, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland Ohio. 


University Tennessee. Work- 
shop program special education 
planned the College Education 
for the first and second terms sun- 
mer school cooperation with the 
Tennessee Departments Education, 
Public Health, and Public Welfare. 
designed for regular teachers, super- 
administrators, attendance 
teachers, 


visors, 
teachers, special 
teachers, health and welfare workers, 
parents, and children 
needs. Numerous situations for direct 
experiences with children 
vided. 

The program will 
units dealing the 
are: 


interrelated 


crippled hospitalized, 
cerebral palsied), hard hearing, 
speech problems, partially 


mentally retarded gifted, reading 
problems, behavior problems. 
Persons enrolling may 
tensively one three areas in- 
terest receiving maximum nine 
quarter hours credit. 
dents may combine one two areas 
Special Education with 
relationship General Education, 
Introduction Social Case Work, 
Clinical Treatment the Problem 
Child, Family Relationships and Child 


Development, Nutrition. 
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FEDERAL NEWS AND LEGISLATION 


CHRISTINE INGRAM 


There much for educators look 
for the Congress. Legislative 
prospects affecting education are many 
since the Truman administration 
set further education. Educational 
Trends, special supplement Edu- 
Washington Dispatch for Janu- 
ary 1949 summarizes 
items the following: 


President Truman’s 1950 Budget 
provides $300 million for grants 
the states support elementary and 
secondary education. $250,000 set 
aside for administration. The Presi- 
dent’s Federal aid proposals are em- 
bodied 246, introduced 
Senators Elbert Thomas (D-Utah) 
and Robert Taft (R-Ohio). Eight 
other Democratic and four other Re- 
publican members the Senate im- 
mediately associated themselves with 
the bill co-sponsors. hearings 
the new measure 
since almost identical with the 
bill passed the Senate the 80th 
parallel it. 


Relative School building construc- 
tion, President Truman stated Con- 
gress, know that shortage 
school buildings exists many parts 
the country result wartime 
deferment construction and the in- 
crease the school-age population. 

“We not know the overall 
extent the shortage, the particular 
areas which exists and whether 
State and local governments can al- 
leviate without special Federal aid 
for construction. ask the Con- 
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gress authorize survey educa- 
tional building needs and the ade- 
quacy State and local resources 
available meet them.” The Presi- 
dent asked for million, part 
which used for the study. 
Senator Mathew Neely (D-W. Va.) 
introduced bill (still unnumbered) 
asking for $100 million for 1949 and 
$500 million for each the next five 
fiscal years. Money used 
only for elementary 
schools. States are match funds 
scale varying from 40% 60%. 
The Neely measure has the support 
the National Council Chief State 
School Officers. The bill regarded 
“one the most carefully drawn 
pieces educational legislation 
decade.” the bill should 
much publicize need for school 
ciples which construction 
lation should enacted the future. 


behalf better school health, 
services for complete school health 
examinations and training school 
health nurses and officers will pro- 
vided forthcoming bill. Services 
would financed Federal grants- 
the Children’s Bureau. About 
$11 million will asked for this 
purpose. 

For vocational education the Presi- 
dent proposes that $19 million again 
provided next year for vocational 
education programs under the George- 
Barden Act. Some vocational edu- 
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cators are pressing for the full $29 
million, authorized the Act. 


Protection children’s teeth with 
protective coatings fluoride 
will continued through 1950 with 
Federal money. President Truman 
asked for another million con- 
tinue fluorine demonstrations the 


Public Health Service. 


Concerning federal scholarships, the 
Truman 1950 Budget 
“The national welfare demands that 
higher education made available 
more our talented young people. 
should now determine the sound- 
est and most practicable means pro- 
viding additional opportunities for 
capable young people who, without 
such assistance, could not otherwise 
afford college university educa- 
tion. The Budget estimates include 
appropriations that will needed for 
these surveys (including school con- 
struction) when authorized Con- 


gress. 


The Public Health Service will 


continue its grants-in-aid univer- 


sities for research and training 
health, cancer, and mental health. For 
the first time, the President asks his 
Budget for schools 


and colleges for research and training 


grants-in-aid 


dental and heart diseases, author- 
ized two separate acts the 80th 
Congress. 

Welfare, Health 
“The 


governmental agency which now min- 


Department 
and Educaticn 


isters the program health, education 
and social security should given 
full departmental status,” said Presi- 
dent Truman his State the Union 


message. Bills create such de- 
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partment are forthcoming. There 
hope this session for 
pendent National Board Education, 
trend Washington away from in- 
dependent boards and commissions to- 
ward consolidated departments. 


John Lesinski, Michigan, will 
chairman the House Education and 
Labor Committee. will have the 
steering Federal aid-to-education, 
school building construction, school 
health, public library service demon- 
strations and Federal scholarships. 
favorable bill 246. 


Clarence Cannon, Missouri, 
the chairman the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, hence key spot 
decide how quickly and 
money will provided for measures 
the Congress passes. 


The Educator’s Washington 
for January 20, 1949 states 
attitudes the South toward 
tion for Negroes. Gov. Folsom Ala- 
bama named State-wide 
find ways provide better school- 
ing for Negroes. told the 
outline program meet “Ala- 
Negroes. North Caro- 
lina, newly-installed Gov. 


bama’s moral and 


that time give Negroes 


“rightful share schooling.” 
South keenly interested regional 
proposed the Souther 
Governors. Meharry Medical Colleg 
(Nashville) will the first regional 
One two other schools wil 


schools 


school. 
also take the regional role soon 
Medicine and veterinary science 


the first areas for 


will made next fall, present 


through. 
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New Publications 


Leo Kanner, D., 752 

pp. Charles Thomas, 327 East Law- 
rence Ave., Springfield, 1949. 
$8.50. Cloth. 

This fresh, fully rewritten and reorgan- 
ized text brings the whole discussion 
child psychiatry date. has grown 
out the author’s everyday contact with 
pediatricians, consultation work clinic 
and dispensary, collaboration with private 
practitioners and with the various child- 
caring agencies metropolitan com- 
munity and teaching activities Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Projective methods therapy, psychoso- 
matic considerations, electroencephalog- 
raphy, emphasis attitudes 
have been either newly introduced 
formulated with increasing insight. All 
these matters now have legitimate place 
text child psychiatry. The book 
divided into the following four major 
parts: History Child Psychiatry, Basic 
Orientation, Clinical Considerations, and 
Phenomenology. 


COOPERATIVE BETWEEN PUB- 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF AND 
REHABILITATION AGENCIES: Office 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Washington 25, 
Paper. 

The opinions and ideas both educa- 

tional administrators and agency directors 

presenting national pic- 

ture the programs they exist, the 


are given. 


writer has attempted present the de- 
sirable features and trends 
programs and present all this information 
order that any ideas features may 
local programs. Attention directed 
the possible areas cooperation that are 
available behalf the deaf and hard 


hearing for the schools the deaf. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN SCHOOL, Romaine 
Mackie. pp. Federal Security Agency, 
Bulletin 1948, No. United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
1948. cents. Paper. 

The education crippled children must 
large extent planned the light 
their physical condition. Handicapped 
children need early the type guidance 
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and instruction that will help them 
realize their greatest possibilities physical- 
ly, mentally, socially 
This publication presents some the 
problems involved providing such edu- 
cation. also describes some the ways 
which schools have adjusted their pro- 
grams bring crippled children 
richness educational experience. Much 
the material was prepared with the 
special school class mind, but teach- 
ers regular classes which one 
more crippled children are enrolled will 
able adapt the information given 
and the procedures described meet the 
needs their own pupils. 


EpUCATION DEVELOPMENT AND 


PRESENT Glenn Blair. pp. 
University Illinois Bulletin, Bureau 
Research and Service, College Educa- 
tion, Urbana, Illinois. September, 1948. 
Paper. 

Written for those who are interested 
producing modifications and improvements 
educational psychology. The author 
traces the early development educa- 
tional phychology; examines studies which 
have been made the aims, content, 
methods teaching, and administration 
the course; and points out desirable fu- 


ture trends which might take. 


FILM AND Godfrey Elliott, Editor. 


597 pp. Library, 
Street, New York 16, New York. 


Film and Education examines 
the growing importance the 
ture school and community 


comprehensive and practical discus 
the present status and uses the 
cational motion picture all major phases 
modern life, written for all those 
use and work with the film any its 
non-technical applications. The book 
composed thirty-seven chapters, each 
written outstanding authority 
the educational film field. The uses the 
film religious education, business, gov- 
ernment and industry are competently 
discussed. One section the book sur- 
veys the status the film 
abroad. 


HEARING Marie Hays Heiner 


with introduction Rupert Hughes. 126 
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pp. World Publishing Co., 2231 West 110th 
Street, Cleveland Ohio. $2.00. Cloth. 

This book the warm, courageous story 
brave woman. Her amazing victory 
over deafness will give those who share 
her handicap philosophy and spirit with 
which face silent future and make 
ring with sound. The author understands, 
only deaf person can, the problems 
that face the hard hearing and prevent 
them from leading normal life. Mrs. 
Heiner has overcome these problems her- 
self. this book she brings the courage 
and spirit that brought about her own vic- 
tory. She contributing all royalties from 
the sale her book, Hearing Believing, 
the Cleveland Hearing and Speech 
Center. 


ILLINOIS PLAN FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION 


EXCEPTIONAL with Im- 
paired Hearing, Compiled Ray Graham. 
pp. Circular Series “C” No. 12, Issued 
Vernon Nickell, Superintendent 
Public Instruction, State Illinois, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

This booklet relates how has 
met the challenge education the 
hard hearing. points out the need 
and the plan for dealing with the edu- 
cation exceptional children general 
and the hard hearing particular. 
presents detail the organization the 
program Illinois, the steps fol- 
lowed, the problem teacher supply and 
cases need special services. the 
appendix given such information the 
law for special education handicapped 
children, useful forms and reports, agencies 
serving children with impaired hearing, 
bibliography open the problem the 
acoustically handicapped the reader, 
and list technical terms used 
dealing with the deaf and hard hear- 
ing. 


PERSONALITY PROJECTION THE DRAWING 


THE Ficure, Karen Machover, Ph.D. 
181 pp. Charles Thomas, 301-327 East 
Lawrence Avenue, Springfield, 
This original technique for human figure 
drawing analysis combines the psychology 
expressive movement with fresh ap- 
proach. functional and 
nificance. Whether the stressed 
are related functionally social, physical, 
intellectual, sexual aspects determines 
the subject’s mental health, adjustment 
level, conflicts, stability, and sexual ma- 
turity. equal iimportance the dis- 
tribution and patterning psychic energy 
reflected line, placement, size, shad- 
ing, erasures, and reinforcements and the 
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Clinical 


degree symmetry and props 
Illustrative case studies demonstrate the 
manner integrating the data form 
coherent picture the personality. 


PROCEEDINGS THE 1948 CONFER- 
ENCE THE AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY. 
American Hearing Society, 817 14th Street, 

This publication includes papers Bell 
Greve, Cleveland, Ohio, au- 
thority rehabilitation; Oscar 
Rochester, New York, well-known expert 
social work; and Dean Lierle, 
prominent otologist and director con- 
servation hearing program the State 
University Iowa. The Proceedings wil] 
prove interesting nurses, teachers, phy- 
sicians, social workers, social agencies, em- 
ployment agencies, administrators, 
hearing and speech clinics, vocational re- 
habilitation services and organizations with 
hearing programs. 


READINGS THE CLINICAL METHOD Psy- 
Robert Watson. 740 pp. Harper 
and Brothers Publishers, East 33rd 
Street, New York 16, New York. $4.50. 

This book collection fifty papers 
from wide variety sources lead- 
eds the field clinical psychology 
The material has been 
tematically four divisions: The 
Clinical Method; II. The Functions the 

Psychologist; Diagnostic 

Methods; and IV. Methods Treatment. 

For each these sections the editor has 

provided review the relevant litera- 

ture not included and 

bibliography totaling some 700 carefully 

selected references used surveying the 


Sources TEACHING MATERIAL, Catherine 
Williams. pp. Bureau Educational 
Research, Journalism Building, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, 
1948. cents. 

This bulletin lists sources teaching 
materials the audio-visual field, sources 
films, filmstrips, and slides, radio pro- 
educational 
(phonograph records transcriptions), 
free and inexpensive teaching aids, pro- 


recordings 


fessional associations, periodicals, service 


bulletins, and current information. 


Ellen Wales Walpole, Illustrated 
Douglas Anderson. 160 pp. Barnes 
and Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Avenue, New 
York New York. $2.75. 

“Tell Me” outstanding, new crea- 
tion Ellen Wales Walpole, author 
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“The Golden Dictionary” and the new 
“Reading and Writing write 
this book, Mrs. Walpole devoted ten years 
studying the questions asked most often 
boys and girls, and the answers are 
simple and easily understood five 
ten year olds. The author satisfies the 
child’s curiosity and the same time 
broadens his interests and horizons. The 
following subjects are treated: “Tell 
About God, Myself, Words, Animals, 
Plants, People, Places, Things, Machines, 
the Sky.” valuable for its ap- 
proach the problem children’s ques- 
tions well for the wealth informa- 
tion presented. 


Follow-Up Study 

(Continued from page 170) 
manent army, the meat depart- 
ments chain stores, janitors and 
watchman. 

There were men with overseas 
war service who were working for the 
City the Parks, Street Cleaning, 
Water Works and Fire Fighting De- 
partments. Twenty men were busi- 
ness for themselves. These included 
restaurant, shoe repair business, 
grocery and meat store, several small 
cartage businesses, partner 
large wrecking firm, several small 
construction repair jobs such con- 
crete walks and driveways furnace 
repairs, gasoline service station, 
automobile repair shop, and partner 
philatelic business. 


SUMMARY 


was unfortunate that time did not 
permit the school staff find every 
graduate for the period studied. How- 
ever, the sampling unselected 
enough give fairly reliable pic- 
ture. would have been more ac- 
curate the period studied had ended 
five years more before the survey 
started. This would have replaced 
the younger men and given more re- 
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liable well higher average week- 
wages for the group whole. 
The average time the job would 
have been longer also. 


Nevertheless, the survey has shown 
that 65.2 per cent the 1000 gradu- 
ates were the range from 
with adult mental ages and 
years. Only 2.2 per cent the 
men were unemployed; 1.1 per cent 
were penal institutions; 44.2 per 
cent had been the armed services 
and men made the supreme sacri- 
fice; 37.8 per cent were earning 
much more than the average 
industrial worker Toronto during 
1947. The men with under 
had higher percentage un- 
employed than the group whole, 
but many them were steady their 
work, were self supporting, and were 
succeeding amazingly well. Although 
per cent the graduates were 
per cent the men earning over 
$45 week had Q.’s under 80. 
the wage comparison the 
group, was found that difference 
little difference the amount 
money earned. Other factors, such 
emotional stability personal 
drive, were important even 
points the scale within the 


the whole, the graduates 
Jarvis School for Boys are taking their 
place the community valuable 
citizens. They are not able enter 
the professions nor fill any the 
complex positions business. They 
enter, however, into great variety 
useful occupations the industrial 
life the city, and are steady 
their work and retain their positions 
well the average worker. 
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Special Education 


(Continued from page 175) 


observation the child’s health 
every teacher, rough screening for 
testing vision and hearing, using the 
audiogram provided trained tech- 
nicians audiometric testing, the 
use data from the census the 
physically handicapped, school ex- 
aminations conducted the School 
Health Service, using data from 
health 
through school 
Crippled Children’s Service, using 
data provided Sight Conservation, 
Department Public Welfare, and 
using reports from private phy- 
sician: eye, ear, orthopedic, and other 
specialists. 


II. Medical Treatment: Report 
children have Untreated physical 
defects; physical conditions which 
might lead crippling, hearing loss, 
visual difficulties; behavior 
symptoms indicating possible visual 
difficulties, nutritional deficiency, 
Parent 


muscular incoordination. 


medical treatment private physician 


public agency for which they are 
eligible. Cooperation with Regional 
Orthopedic Nurse, Crippled Children’s 
Service, follow-up cases dis- 
covered, counties where there 
health department. Refer Sight 
Conservation Service, local Depart- 
ment Welfare, the children who 
need assistance getting eye examin- 
ations and treatment. 


OBJECTIVE OF PROGRAM 


child, individual community, 
can cooperate any great task unless 
meant first, recognizing the need; af- 
ter need, interest; then, intelligent un- 
derstanding the needs. Tennes- 
physically handicapped and 
crippled children are receive bene- 
fits from all the phases the new 
Special Education program, all types 
community service interested the 


see’s 


welfare children must join co- 
operative basis. The objective the 
entire program Special Education 
respecting, and happy children, ful- 
filling their rightful place society 


—the citizens tomorrow! 


fences, a ball park or with a construction 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Manufactured by 
NED B. FOX. 


FOX BLOX 
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Ideal for group play and equally suitable for individual projects. The blocks lock with the 
first one laid and unlock as each block is removed. The children are thrilled over the idea 
of walking into a playhouse built by themselves, or to sell goods over the counter in the 
store, go to a Post Office and receive notes from the hollow in the corner blocks. Build 
crew, build a road with tunnel. 


A non-locking block, consists of oblongs, 
Write for information today. 


$145—F.0.B., 


also manufacture FOX PROJECT BLOX 
$10 to $75 F.O.B., Battle Creek. 
triangles, cylinders, curves and _ pillars. 


Upton Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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International Council for Exceptional Children 


The International Council for Exceptional Children professional organization whose 
members are interested the education and welfare exceptional who 
deviate physically mentally from the normal sufficient degree require special instruc- 
tion and special services. Membership the Council through local chapters indi- 


vidual basis. Address inquiries regarding Mrs. Beulah Adgate, Treasurer- 


Manager, Saranac, Michigan. 


COUNCIL OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


COUNCIL OFFICERS 


President, Ray Graham, Office of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 
Past-President, Harley Z. Wooden, Michigan School 
for the Deaf, Flint 2, Michigan. 

Vice-President, Arthur Hill, Board of Education, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Recording Secretary, Paul H. Voelker, Board of 
Education, Detroit, Michigan. 

Treasurer-Manager, Beulah S. Adgate, Saranac, 
Michigan. 


COUNCIL DIRECTORS 


Eastern: I—Alice McKay ('51), Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut; Il—-Wm. M. Cruickshank (’52), Syracuse, 
New York; III Martha A. Fisher (’49), Sunbury, 
Pennsylvania. 

Central: I—Violet H. Foster (’51), Jackson, Michi- 
gan; Il—Harry Stevens ('52), Madison, Wisconsin; 
on M. Hendershot ('49), Louisville, Ken- 
ucky. 

Western: Frank Doyle ('50), San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

Canadian: C. E. Stothers ('50), Toronto, Ontario. 
Outlying Areas: John Duncan (’50), Winchester, 
England. 

At Large: Anna M. Engel (’50), Detroit, Michigan; 
Alice Streng ('50), Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Grace E. 
Lee ('49), New York. New York; Mildred Stanton 
(49), Hartford, Connecticut; Jayne Shover ('52), 
Chicago, Illinois; Cornelius Van Antwerp (’52), 
Pretoria, Union of South Africa. 

Ex officio: Francis E. Lord, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


A CHAPTER is a duly organized group of 10 or more individuals whose full membership is of- 
ficially affiliated with the International Council for Exceptional Children as an integral part thereof. 


CALIFORNIA: East Bay (Oakland), Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Santa Cruz County. 

CONNECTICUT: Bridgeport, New Haven. 

DELAWARE: State Chapter (Wilmington). 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Columbian Chapter, 
Washington, D. C. 

FLORIDA: Jacksonville, Miami. 

GEORGIA: Atlanta. 

ILLINOIS: Alton, Cahokia (E. St. Louis), Chicago 
Special Class Teachers, Chicago Suburban, Chica- 
go West Suburban (Cicero), Decatur, Illini, 
lilinois Association of Chapters, Rock Island 
County (Moline), Normal (Bloomington), Pe- 
oria, Rockford, South Central (Jacksonville), 
Springfield. 

INDIANA: Evansville, Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, 
Terre Haute. 

IOWA: Davenport, State Chapter (Des Moines), 
Waterloo. 

KANSAS: State Chapter (Wichita). 

KENTUCKY: Ashland, Louisville. 

LOUISIANA: New Orleans. 

MAINE: Bangor, Greater Portland. 

MARYLAND: Baltimore. 

MICHIGAN: Battle Creek, Bay City, Detroit, Dear- 
born, Highland Park, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Lan- 
sing, Lapeer, Michigan School for the Deaf 
(Flint), Michigan State Normal College (Ypsilanti), 
North Metropolitan (Royal Oak and Ferndale), 
Pontiac, Flint, Grand Rapids, Twin City (Benton 
Harbor and St. Joseph), Wayne County Training 
School (Northville), Wayne University (Detroit). 

MINNESOTA: Duluth, Faribault, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Winona. 

MISSOURI: Missouri Council. 


NEBRASKA: Omaha. 


NEW JERSEY: Newark. 

NEW YORK: Buffalo State Teachers College, Cen- 
tral New York (Syracuse), Rochester, Bingham- 
ton, Geneseo Normal, Hunter College, Jamestown, 
Long Island, New York City, No. I and No. III, 
Schnectady, Columbia University, Western New 
York (Buffalo), Yonkers. 

NORTH DAKOTA: Jamestown. 

OHIO: Cincinnati, Greater Cleveland, Toledo, 
Youngstown. 

OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma City. 

ONTARIO: Central Ontario (Kitchener), Hamilton, 
London, Ottawa, Toronto. 

OREGON: Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Altoona, Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence, Western Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh). 

RHODE ISLAND: State Chapter (Providence). 

SASKATCHEWAN: Saskatoon. 

TENNESSEE: State Chapter (Knoxville), Middle 
Tennessee. 

TEXAS: State Chapter (Austin), Brown County 
(Brownwood), Fort Worth, Houston, Northeast 
Texas, San Antonio, Southeast Texas (Beaumont), 
Southwest Texas College (San Marcos). 

WASHINGTON: Central Washington (Ellensburg), 
Seattle, Tacoma. 

WISCONSIN: Delavan, Fox River Valley (Osh- 
kosh), Green Bay, Madison, Milwaukee, Milwau- 
kee State Teachers College, Racine, Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin School of Visually Handicapped 
Jonesville), State Chapter (West Allis). 

WYOMING: Wyoming Special Teachers (Chey- 
enne) 


INTERNATIONAL: Sault International, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan, and Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 
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TOYS 


For use nursery, kindergarten, and pri- 
mary grades, Judy Toys provide satisfying 
learning experience. They aid reading 
readiness, language, social development. 


Judy Toys learn. 


Judy PUZZLES 


Famous Judy Puzzles loved 
children everywhere give hours 
fun. Colorful puzzle 

fic into exact cutout outline 


Judy’s Manuscript 
lower-case Manuscript 
Alphabets contain 120 durable 
plastic composition letters. 


are the fun way 


Judy JUNIORS 


Four Series Form Boards with 
objects familiar children. The 
name each object printed 
large manuscript letters. 


Judy’s Alphabets 

Alphabets—Children find 
fun learn spell with 
plastic 


composition letters and num- 


erals painted bright colors. 


Judy’s Match-Ettes 
Match-Ettes New fun 
game. Children match colorful 
illustrated tags with pictures, 
words and numbers playing 
boards. Develops vocabulary. 


Judy’s FARM 

deluxe Farm, includes 
barn, house, silo, windmill, 
chicken coop, corn crib, pig 
characters including 
humans, animals and 
tive parts, fence sections, 
fence 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


107 THIRD AVENUE NORTH, MINNEAPOLIS 


MINN, 


i 


